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DR.  ROBERT  BOAL. 
1806-1903. 

(Dr.  J.  P.  Snyder.) 

Dr.  Robert  Boal,  a  pioneer  physician  of  Illinois,  and  for  several 
years  a  politician  and  legislator  of  State  reputation,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  society  at  its  sec- 
ond annual  meeting,  on  Jan.  30,  1901. 

He  was  born  near  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county,  Penn.,  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1806,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  four  children. 
His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Grain)  Boal,  both  natives 
of  Dauphin  county,  Penn.,  and  of  Scotch  desoent,  their  ancestors 
having  migrated  from  Scotland  to  America  at  an  early  day.  Dr. 
Boal's  father,  a  merchant,  moved  with  his  family  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1811,  when  Robert  was  but  five  years  old,  and 
there  continued  in  the  mercantile  business  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1816. 

The  death  of  the  father  disrupted  the  family  and  Robert  became 
an  inmate  of  the  household  of  his  uncle,  for  whom  he  was  named,  who 
was  also  a  resident  of  Cincinnati.  Robert  Boal  received  a  rudiment- 
ary education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  including  a  term  of 
instruction  in  the  Cincinnati  college.  His  residence  was  then 
changed  to  the  town  of  Reading,  Ohio,  and  there,  when  about  grown, 
he  concluding  to  enter  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  read  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Wright,  of  that  town,  the  elementary 
medical  course  Returning  to  Cincinnati  he  continued  his  medical 
studies  with  Drs.  Whitman  and  Cobb,  professors  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
college,  whioh  institution  he  entered  as  a  student  and  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1828. 

He  then  located  in  Reading  and  practiced  medicine  there  for  four 
years,  when,  desiring  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities, 
he  moved  to  Cincinnati  and  there  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  four  years  more,  a  part  of  that  time  having  the  position 
of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  college  from  which  he 
graduated.  On  May  12,  1831,  Dr.  Boal  was  united  in  marriage,  at 
Reading,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Christiana  Walker  Sinclair,  also  of  Scotch 
desoent,  and  in  1834  visited  central  Illinois  to  see  what  advantages 
that  region  offered  to  an  aspiring  young  physician.  He  was  evidently 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  broad  prairies  and  rich  soil  of  the 
young  State,  as  he  left  Cincinnati  in  1886  and  founded  a  permanent 
home  at  Lacon,  then  known  as  Columbia,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Lacon  was  then  in  Putnam  county,  but  became  the  county  seat  of 
the  new  county  of  Marshall  when  it  was  organized  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1839.  He  there  continued  the  active  practice  of  medicine 
until  lb62,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  examining  physician 
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pleasures  which  entertained  his  children  in  youth,  and  in  their  de- 
velopment as  they  progressed  toward  manhood  and  womanhood.  He 
put  forth  every  effort  in  his  power  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
family,  and  in  friendship  he  was  equally  faithful,  holding  the  duties 
of  friendship  as  inviolable.  He  had  been  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  but  his  study  of  the  religious  questions 
after  attaining  manhood  caused  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  that 
denomination.  He  never  united  with  any  other  church  organization, 
but  was  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity  and  gave  his  loyal  support  to 
many  movements  that  tended  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  his  city 
and  of  higher  civilization.  His  religious  faith  was  shown  in  his  daily 
life,  his  kindness  and  consideration  for  others,  in  his  honor  and  in- 
tegrity and  his  upright  career.  He  was  temperate  in  all  tbings, 
using  neither  liquor  nor  tobacco,  and  everything  that  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  best  development  of  the  race  received  his  censure, 
while  all  that  tended  to  advance  man  to  the  plane  of  high  moral  de- 
velopment received  his  endorsement  and  many  times  his  co-operation. 
His  political  support  wag  given  to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  exercise  his  right  of 
franchise.  He  was,  however,  without  politioal  ambition  for  himself 
and  served  in  no  public  offices,  save  those  of  county  supervisor  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  His  was  a  notable  character, 
one  that  subordinated  personal  ambition  to  publio  good  and  sought 
rather  the  benefit  of  others  than  the  aggrandizement  of  self.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  high  intellectual  qualities  to  which  were  added 
the  discipline  and  embellishments  of  culture,  his  was  a  most  attractive 
personality.  No  man  was  ever  more  respected  or  ever  more  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  and  none  have 
more  largely  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  held.  He 
was  honorable  in  business,  loyal  in  citizenship,  charitable  in  thought, 
kindly  in  action  and  true  to  every  trust  confided  to  his  care.  For 
long  years  he  was  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  for  years  to  come  be  will 
be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  gracious  pre- 
sence, charming  personality  and  of  purity  in  public  and  private  life. 
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for  the  United  States  board  of  enrollment  of  the  Fifsh  Congressional 
district,  the  duties  of  which  position  necessitated  his  removal  to 
Peoria, 

After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  resumed  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  in  Peoria,  remaining  there  until  forced  by  declining  vitality 
to  retire  from  further  professional  labors,  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  87 
years.  Laying  aside  the  professional  harness  he  had  worn  for  sixty- 
five  years,  he  returned  to  his  former  home,  at  Lacon,  to  pass  the 
evening  of  life  in  well  earned  repose,  with  his  widowed  daughter, 
Mrs.  Greenbury  L  Fort,  and  there,  from  senile  exhaustion,  his  long, 
useful  and  honorable  life  was  quietly  terminated  by  death  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1903,  at  the  ripe  age  of  96  years  and  7  months. 

His  wife,  an  admirable  type  of  that  noble  class  of  pioneer  women 
who  braved  and  surmounted  the  many  frontier  privations  and  dangers 
incident  to  the  State's  infancy,  after  sharing  with  him  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  triumphs  of  life  for  fifty-two  years,  passed  to  her  final  rest 
in  June,  1883.  She  was  survived  by  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Their  first  born,  Charles  T.  Boal.  is  one  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  Chicago  The  other  son,  James  Sinclair  B.ial,  was 
a  successful  lawyer  of  Chicago,  for  ten  years  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney  through  several  administrations,  and  died  there  in 
1888.  The  daughter,  Clara  B  Boal,  became  the  wife  of  Col.  Green- 
bury  L.  Fort,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil  war,  subse- 
quently served  four  terms  in  congress,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1883,  leaving 
one  son,  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Boal  Fort,  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
now  representing  Marshall  county  in  the  State  senate.* 

Dk.  Boal  the  Physician. 

When  Dr.  Boal  located  in  Columbia  (now  Lacon)  in  1836,  four 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from 
Illinois,  that  portion  of  the  State  was  very  sparsely  settled  and,  in 
common  with  other  settlers,  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  inconveni- 
ences and  many  of  the  hardships  inevitable  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  The  roads  were  but  trails  through  the  prairie 
grass  and  limbered  river  bottoms,  much  of  the  time  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  mud  and  water,  no  bridges  spanned  the  streams,  and 
for  half  the  year  the  country  was  infested  with  mosquitoes,  green- 
headed  flies  and  other  noxious  insects,  tending  to  render  life  of  both 
man  and  beast  a  continuous  burden. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July  in  that  year  (1836)  was  begun  the  first 
actual  work  of  excavating  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  the 
prospects  of  its  early  completion  was  attracting  many  immigrants 
to  the  district  of  the  State  through  which  it  was  located.  Dr  Boal 
was  then  30  years  of  age,  strong,  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  ambi- 
tious to  gain  success,  if  not  local  distinction.  Intellectually  bright 
and  eloquent  of  speech,  with  nearly  eight  years  of  experience  in 
medical  practice,  he  was  well  equipped  for  the  arduous  lifework  be- 
fore him,  and  at  once  his  services  were  in  demand  to  minister  to  the 


"Col.  Robert  Boal  Fort  died  at  Springfield,  III..  May  21,  1905. 
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sick  in  a  circuit  so  large  as  to  Beriously  tax  his  physical  enduranoe. 
The  swampy  bottoms  and  marshy  prairies  were  prolific  generators  of 
malarial  fevers  and  bilious  disorders  that  often  prostrated  every  in- 
mate of  the  settler's  cabin,  and  of  entire  settlements,  requiring  the 
doctor's  attention  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  much  weari- 
some riding  on  horseback. 

Dr,  Boal  practiced  the  "regular"  or  allopathio,  system  of  medicine 
with  all  the  refined  barbarity  of  blood  letting,  blistering,  emetics, 
etc.,  then  in  vogue,  but  administered  those  old  time  tortures  with 
care,  prudence  and  dear- headed  judgment.  In  his  care  of  the  sick 
he  was  attentive,  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  resolute  and  relf-reliant, 
and,  apart  from  the  harmless  deception  and  humbuggery  absolutely 
uuavoidable  in  the  successful  practice  of  medicine,  he  was  invariably 
conscientious  and  honorable. 

He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  regarding  it  a  high 
and  noble  calling  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  cultured 
minds;  and  was  an  enthusiastic  student  keeping  well  informed  of  all 
improvements  and  advancements  in  the  healing  art  and  adopting 
them  whenever  available.  In  1862  he  received  the  appointment  of 
examining  surgeon  for  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Enrollment  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  district,  which  required  his  removal  to  Peoria,  where 
his  services  in  that  capacity  continued  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in 
1865.  During  that  period  he  carefully  examined  over  5,000  volun- 
teers and  drafted  men,  deciding  their  degree  of  fitness  for  military 
service.  Peace  restored  and  his  occupation  for  the  government 
ended,  he  remained  a  resident  of  Peoria  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  from  which  he  at  last  retired  in  1893. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Peoria  Medioal  society  and  for 
some  time  its  president.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  association,  and  of  the  State  Medioal  society  of  Illinois,  of 
which  last  named  he  was  eleoted  president  in  1882.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Edward  Dickenson  Medical  club  of  Peoria, 
and  survived  all  of  its  original  members.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  incorporators  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  Peoria 
and  for  some  years  one  of  its  directors. 

By  all  who  knew  him,  Dr,  Boal  was  ranked  among  the  best  phy- 
sicians of  his  time;  and  his  success,  his  well  stored  mind,  his  quick 
perception,  sound  judgement  and  oommon  sense  well  sustained  that 
reputation. 

Dr.  Boal  the  Politician  and  Statesman. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Boal's  devotion  to  his  profession,  it  was  too 
restricted  a  field  for  his  versatile  genius,  and  he  soon  became  deeply 
interested  in  questions  of  public  policy,  then  attracting  general  at- 
tention and  provoking  unlimited  discussion.  As  a  rule  men  inherit 
their  fathers'  political  opinions,  and  occasionally  their  mothers'  reli- 
gious faith.  From  early  manhood  Dr.  Boal  was  a  staunch  Whig  and 
zealous  partisan,  as  had  been  his  father.  He  had  tenacious,  well- 
grounded  convictions,  and  never  hesitated  to  express  and   defend 
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them,  when  oooasion  required  him  to  do  so.  He  was  a  fluent  and 
impressive  speaker,  and  in  several  exciting  political  campaigns  did 
much  effective  service  for  his  party  as  a  stump  orator.  Had  he  in 
early  life  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  and  adopted  the  legal 
profession,  as  did  his  friend  Governor  Bissell,  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  attained  equally  distinguished  eminence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  State  and  nation. 

By  his  valuable  services  on  the  rostrum  and  at  elections  he  be- 
oame  an  influential  leader  of  his  party,  by  which  he  was  nominated, 
in  1844,  its  candidate  to  represent  as  State  Senator,  the  district  com- 
posed of  Tazewell,  Marshall,  Putnam  and  Woodford  oounties,  defeat- 
ing Maj  Richard  M.  Cullom,  father  of  our  present  U.  S.  Senator, 
Shelby  M.  Cullom.  He  was  elected  and  served  the  term  of  four 
years  with  high  credit.  He  was  an  able,  aggressive  debator,  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  policy  and  principles  of  his  party,  and  always 
watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  establishing,  by 
the  State,  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Jacksonville.  He  supported 
the  bill  providing  for  calling  a  convention  in  1847  for  revising  the 
State  constitution,  and  championed  the  interests  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  then  in  seriously  depressed  financial  condition, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  legislation  for  its  relief  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote its  speedy  completion.  When  his  term  of  office  expired,  in 
1848,  he  took  up  his  praotice  and  was  again  the  busy  physician 
as  before,  but  none  the  less  vigilant  politician. 

Dr.  Boal  first  met  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Whig  Congressional 
convention  of  1842,  nnd  there  a  warm  mutual  friendship  began  that 
oontinued  through  life.  In  the  violent  political  ebulition  conse- 
quent upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  promulga- 
tion of  Senator  Douglas'  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  Dr.  Boal 
was  conspicuously  aotive  in  opposition  to  those  innovations,  and 
upon  the  stirring  issues  then  presented  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  in  1854,  with  the1  distinction  of  being 
the  last  Whig  ever  elected  from  that  district.  At  the  session  of  the 
general  assembly  to  which  he  was  elected,  a  U  S.  Senator  was  elected  to 
suooeed  Senator  James  Shields.  The  candidate  of  the  Whig  caucus 
for  that  position  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  elected  to 
Congress,  in  1846,  from  the  Sangamon  distriot  defeating  Rev  Peter 
Car^wright,  his  Democratic  opponent.  Joel  A  Matteson  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Douglas  Demoorats  in  the  Legislature  against  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Boal  and  Stephen  T.  Logan  with  the  Whig  minority 
stood  loyally  at  every  ballot  for  Mr.  Linooln  until  all  hope  of  his 
success  was  dissipated,  and  then  only  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  earnest  ap- 
peal, changed  their  votes  to  Lyman  Trumbull. 

The  Democrats  were  divided  upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question; 
and  the  Anti-Nebraska  faction,  led  by  John  M.  Palmer,  holding  the 
balance  of  power,  finally  fused  with  the  Whigs  and  eleoted  Mr. 
Trumbull.  That  defeat  of  Lincoln  was  the  death  knell  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Illinois,  and,  with  the  triumph  of  the  fusion  Democrat  in 
his  stead,  it  passed  out  of  existence  forever. 
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Dr.  Boal  was  a  delegate  from  Marshall  county  in  the  ever  memora- 
ble convention  of  Whigs  and  Anti-  Douglas  Democrats  which  met  at 
Bloomington  on  May  '2.9,  1856,  and  after  electing  John  M.  Palmer 
its  presiding  officer,  there  organized  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois 
and  nominated  Col.  Wm  H  Bissell,  a  former  Democrat,  for  gover- 
nor, with  a  full  State  ticket,  all  of  whom  were  e!ected,  (Jolonel  Bis- 
sell defeating  Col.  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  his  Democratic  opponent  by 
a  plurality  of  4732  votes,  though  the  Democrats  carried  the  State 
for  Buchanan,  tbeir  Presidential  candidate,  by  the  majority  of  9159. 
At  that  election  Doctor  Boal  was  again  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature,  as  a  Republican,  and  on  taking  his  seat  found 
himself  again  with  the  minority,  the  Democrats  having  a  majority  of 
barely  one  vote  in  each  House. 

In  the  session  of  1855,  Doctor  Boal  was  selected  as  chairman  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  which  was  thoroughly 
done;  and  by  recommendation  of  that  committee  the  law  was  enacted 
requiring  the  trustees  of  those  Institutions  to  be  selected  from  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  State,  and  not  ail  from  Morgan  county  as 
theretofore, 

In  1857  Governor  Bissell  appointed  Dr.  Boal  a  trustee  of  the 
Jacksonville  Deaf  and  Dumb  asyium,  a  position  he  held  for  seventeen 
years,  through  the  administrations  of  Governors  Bissell,  Yates, 
Oglesby,  Palmer  and  Beverirlge,  for  the  last  five  years  of  that  period 
being  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  With  the  expiration  of  Dr. 
Boal's  last  term  in  the  legislature  his  active  participation  in  party 
politics  ceased,  only  appearing  again  in  a  political  capacity  as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  convention  of  1860 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  In  public  as  in  pri- 
vate life  Dr.  Boal  was  conscientiously  honest  and  incorruptable.  As 
a  legislator  he  was  dignified,  patriotic  and  unselfish,  having  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  his  party  and  his  constituents.  With' 
clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  great  questions  then  wildly  agita- 
ting the  public  mind  he  never  faltered  in  his  bold  defense  of  the 
principles  he  deemed  to  be  right,  unmindful  of  possible  consequences 
of  that  course  to  himself.  Though  his  public  career  was  neither 
brilliant  or  remarkable,  his  ability,  loyalty  and  firmness  commanded 
the  confidence  and  enthusiastio  support  of  his  party,  and  his  invari- 
ably courteous,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  his  manliness  and  fair- 
ness in  debate,  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  opponents. 

Dr.  Boal  the  Citizen. 

In  stature  Dr.  Boal  was  above  medium  height,  not  quite  six  feet 
tall,  erect  in  figure,  perfectly  proportioned,  with  high,  broad  fore- 
head, and  strong,  pleasant  features. 

Among  his  many  marked  personal  characteristics  was  the  gift  of 
oratory  to  a  considerable  degree.  His  command  of  language  was  re- 
markable; in  conversation  he  was  always  attractive  and  entertaining; 
as  a  public  speaker  he  was  forcefnl  and  impressive,  and  his  after 
dinner  addresses  for  pungent  wit  and  humor  were  but  little  inferior 
to  Chauncey  Depew's  best  efforts. 
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Nature  endowed  him  with  a  sunny,  affable  disposition  and  genial 
temperament  that  attracted  friendships  and  disarmed  enmities.  It 
also  gave  him  a  lofty  conception  of  honor  and  justice  that  controlled 
him  in  all  business  transactions,  and  indeed  in  all  the  relations  of  his 
private  and  publio  life.  He  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  vice,  im- 
morality, dishonesty  and  social  depravity,  whether  in  shameless 
squalor  or  gilded  by  wealth  or  power. 

Next  to  his  rugged  patriotism  his  abiding  interest  was  in  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  his 
public  spirit  extending  to  all  things  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  to  local  improvement,  to  promotion  of  public  education,  the 
helping  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  actively  sustaining  all 
agencies  for  the  moral  purification  of  society.  Consequently,  Dr. 
Boal's  citizenship  was  of  the  most  substantial  type.  In  the  Augus- 
tine age  of  Rome  there  was  no  higher  honor  than  that  of  being  a 
"citizen  of  Rome."  Dr.  Boal  occupied  the  more  exalted  honor  of 
being  an  American  citizen,  ennobling  that  proud  station  in  life  by 
his  thorough  manliness,  his  integrity  of  character  and  his  intellectual 
and  moral  worth. 

He  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  faithful  member  until  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  changed  his  church  relations,  seceding  from  the  disciples  and  doc- 
trines of  John  Calvin  and  joining  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
with  which  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  personal  habits 
were  most  exemplary  with  the  one  exception  that  he  was  an  inveter- 
ate tobacco  smoker.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader;  in  fact,  a  life- 
long student,  displaying  his  refined  tastes  in  fondness  of  art,  poetry, 
the  drama  and  higher  literature. 

To  his  last  day  Dr.  Boal's  mental  faculties  were  bright  and  but 
little  impaired,  his  memory  retentive,  and  he  delighted  in  entertain- 
ing his  friends  with  reminiscences  of  his  long  and  busy  life.  He 
also  retained  to  the  last — because  of  his  exalted  character  and  valued 
oitizenship — the  high  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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